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on the part of the delegates, and added that agitation of that nature, how-
ever violent, could not be allowed to override Imperial obligations, and
that the proposals laid down by Mr. Lyttelton in his dispatch on the question
could not be departed from to the detriment of the British Indians. We
have read all the reports about the Convention, and what has grieved
us most is the fact that, if they are a fair summary of the proceedings, they
show, shall we say, an utter lack of knowledge on the part of the speakers.
Wildest statements were made regarding British Indians, as also the in-
tentions of the Imperial Government. We hear that the speeches made
were most inflammatory, and that the reporters have considerably toned
them down. We are told that some of the speakers even hurled defiance
at the Imperial Government. Now, just as, as between the Europeans
and the Indians, it is admitted that the former should remain the pre-
dominant partner, is it not a fact that, as between the Imperial Govern-
ment and the Colonies, the former has the dominant voice ? If the mem-
bers of the Convention claim that they must have all they want, as was
said by one of the Boer delegates, it opens out a most serious question as
to the value of the tie wherein one party must have all, and the other must
give all. The Empire has been built up as it is on a foundation of justice
and equity. It has earned a world-wide reputation for its anxiety and ability
to protect the weak against the strong. It is the acts of peace and mercy,
rather than those of war, that have made it what it is, and we make bold
to say that the members of the Convention are much mistaken, if they
think that, for their selfish ends, the established policy of the Imperial
Government is going to be suddenly changed, and that an act of spoliation,
as Mr. Quinn termed it, would be committed by the Imperial Govern-
ment at their bidding. Though, therefore, the violent proceedings of the
Convention need cause no fear among the British Indians, it was well
that the British Indian Association promptly convened a public meeting1
of Indians throughout the Colony, in order to consider the proceedings
of the Convention. The full report we published last week shows that the
meeting was very largely attended, that representatives went to it from
all parts of the Colony, and that the proceedings were quite moderate,
though, at the same time, sufficiently emphatic. Mr. Abdool Gani made
it clear in his speech that the gathering at Pretoria assumed a state of
things that never existed and then proceeded to apply a remedy. It was
well, too, that he laid stress upon the fact that the distinction between
British subjects and non-British subjects was entirely disregarded by the
Convention, as also the distinction between the natives of South Africa
and the British Indians. More harm has been done to the Indians by
overlooking these two fundamental facts than [by] anything else. It may
suit those gentlemen, whose interest lies in driving the Indian out of the
Transvaal, to confuse the real issue by including the Indian among all the
l Held on November 17, to protest against the proceedings of the Anti-Asiatic Convention.
(Indian Opinion, 19-11-1904.)